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Report  of  School  Committee 


To  THE  Citizens  of  the  Town  of  Frankein  the 

ScHOOE  Committee  Make  the  Foeeowing  Report: 

On  July  15,  last,  Mr.  Raymond  S.  Bartlett  resigned  as 
a member  of  the  School  Board  owing  to  a change  in  his 
business  which  compelled  him  to  reside  out  of  the  town. 
Mr.  Bartlett  was  a very  efficient  member  of  the  board,  and 
his  resignation  was  a loss  to  the  town. 

On  July  29,  1912,  the  Board  of  Selectmen,  together 
with  the  remaining  members  of  the  School  Committee,  elect- 
ed Mr.  Carl  B.  Johnson  a member  of  the  School  Committee 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  Mr.  Bartlett’s  resignation. 

In  July  Mr.  Gamwell  resigned  as  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  which  position  he  had  well  filled  for  a long 
time.  Your  School  Committee  were  advised  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  to  form  a union  with  Wrentham,  and 
after  conferring  with  the  School  Committee  of  Wrentham 
such  union  was  formed,  whereupon  the  joint  committees 
began  a search  for  a new  superintendent,  and  the  search 
was  conducted  for  several  weeks,  during  which  time  sev- 
eral candidates  were  considered.  At  last  Mr.  Jacob  H. 
Carfrey  was  unanimously  elected  by  the  joint  committee, 
beginning  his  work  with  the  opening  of  schools  in  Septem- 
ber, as  you  will  see  by  his  report,  and  we  urge  that  each 
parent  read  and  support  all  the  recommendations  therein. 

During  the  summer  vacation  the  repairs  at  the  Nason 
and  Arlington  Street  schools  were  made,  for  which  the 
Town  made  a very  liberal  appropriation  last  year. 

We  found  during  the  winter  months  that  the  heating 
apparatus  in  both  of  these  schools  was  insufficient  to  prop- 
erly heat  these  buildings,  and  we  recommend  that  addition- 
al heaters  be  installed  in  these  buildings, 
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When  the  schools  opened  in  September  there  were 
more  pupils  in  certain  schools  than  could  be  accommodated 
by  the  seating  capacity  of  the  rooms,  so  that  an  additional 
school  was  opened  in  the  Town  House  building,  where 
about  thirty  pupils  have  been  taught  since. 

Next  year  the  School  Committee  will  be  called  upon  to 
furnish  at  least  three  additional  school  rooms,  and  for  this 
reason  we  advised  the  town  early  last  fall  to  consider  the 
matter  of  building  a new  school  building,  which  is  now  be- 
ing done. 

The  Thayer,  the  Nason  Street  and  the  Arlington  Street 
buildings  were  all  painted  outside  during  the  last  sum- 
mer vacation.  Also  parts  of  the  Ray  building  needing  at- 
tention were  painted. 

Last  fall  the  school  at  North  Franklin  was  opened, and 
the  results  have  been  satisfactory  to  the  Superintendent 
and  to  the  School  Committee  and  the  troublesome  question 
of  transportation  cared  for. 

The  Thayer  school  building  is  in  bad  repair  on  the  in- 
side. The  entry  ways  need  new  stairs  and  new  floors,  and 
other  improvements  should  be  made  in  the  school  rooms. 

An  addition  should  be  built  to  the  Arlington  Street 
school,  increasing  the  size  of  the  two  smaller  rooms  so  that 
the  lower  grade  pupils  in  that  section  of  the  town  can  be 
accommodated  in  that  building,  and  the  heating  apparatus 
should  be  so  increased  as  to  pi'ovide  for  the  proposed  addi- 
tion. 

The  following  is  a statement  of  our  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures for  the  past  year  and  our  suggestions  as  to  esti- 
mates for  next  year: 

Receipts  : 


Appropriation 

$29,600 

00 

State  Tuition 

378 

20 

Lyman  School 

19 

50 

Bellingham  Tuition 

319 

00 

Boston 

88 

50 

Rebates 

4 

00 

5 


Discount  on  Light  Bill 
From  Mr.  I.  H.  Gamwell 
Stove  Sold 
Dog  License  Money 


60 
41  94 
5 00 

741  71  $31,198  45 


Special  Appropriation  No.  Franklin  School  500  00 
Expended  “ “ “ “ “ 496  05 

Balance  $3  95 


Expenditures. 


Teachers 

$17,882 

90 

Janitors 

2,561 

99 

Transportation 

2,176 

00 

Fuel 

2,707 

63 

Repairs 

2,870 

02 

Telephone 

39 

51 

Light 

56 

97 

Toilet 

36 

36 

Teachers’  Supplies 

66 

46 

Pupils’  Supplies 

1,325 

34 

Office  Supplies 

57 

52 

Janitors’  Supplies 

145 

93 

Books 

577 

20 

Manual  Training 

153 

64 

Domestic  Science 

12 

36 

Printing 

10 

00 

Water 

84 

35 

Express  and  Carting 

81 

71 

Medical  Inspection 

158 

50 

School  Census 

46 

00 

Salary  of  Secretary 

50 

00 

Miscellaneous 

98 

88 

Unpaid  Biels- 

Medical  Attendance 

$23 

00 

Repairs 

43 

98 

Books 

38 

59 

Pupils  Supplies 
Water  Bills 


6 


13  44 

162  66  $281  67 


Rec’d  for  Tuition  from  Bellingham  167  00 

“ “ “ Norfolk  20  00  $187  00 


We  estimate  the  expenses  for  the  ensuing  year  as 
follows  : 

Teachers,  including  Superin- 
tendent $19,100  00 

Transportation  2,300  00 

Janitors  2,900  00 

Fuel  • 3,000  00 

Books  and  Supplies  3,000  00 

Repairs  2,000  00 

School  Physicians  250  00 

Miscellaneous,  including  Salary  of  ' 
secretary  and  taking  of  census 


500  00  $33,050  00 


We  estimate  our  receipts  as  follows  : 

Dog  License  Money  700  00 

From  all  other  sources  700  00  1,400  00 


We  recommend  that  the  town  appropriate  $31,500 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ORESTES  T.  DOE, 

MATTHEW  F.  CONROY, 

CARL  B.  JOHNSON, 

School  Committee. 


TWENTY=FIRST  ANNUAL 

Report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools 

For  the  Year  Ending  January  31,  1912 


To  THE  SCHOOE  COMMITTEE  : 

I hereby  submit  my  first  report,  which  is  the  twen- 
ty-first annual  report  of  the  schools  of  Franklin. 

Having  been  in  charge  of  the  schools  but  a few 
months  I can  not  give  an  exhaustive  report. 

I can  not  speak  too  highly  of  the  efforts  of  my  pred- 
ecessor to  bring  the  schools  up  to  a high  standard. 
Commendation  only  can  be  given  for  the  different 
projects  which  he  has  suggested  and  which  have  been 
to  a certain  extent  carried  forward.  I trust  we  may  give 
due  deference  to  these  propositions  and  realize  fully  the 
results  which  should  follow. 

SCHOOL  ACCOHMODATIONS 

Franklin  is  not  alone  in  the  dilemma  of  inadequate 
accommodations.  Other  towns  and  cities  have  the  same 
problem,  and  are  striving  to  meet  the  issue.  In  these 
days  when  the  people  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  the 
educated  man  is  demanded  in  every  line  of  business 
activity,  and  that  in  every  family  the  desire  for  educa- 
tion is  uppermost,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  school 
accommodations  are  inadequate.  The  fact  is,  children 
are  remaining  in  school  longer,  more  is  being  demanded 
in  the  way  of  efficiency,  and  the  average  man  of  family 
fully  realizes  the  great  value  of  a superior  education  for 
his  children. 
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It  is  quite  natural  at  this  time  to  speak  of  school 
accommodations  and  condition  of  buildings. 

The  public  has  been  pretty  well  informed  with  ref- 
erence to  the  crowded  condition  and  lack  of  accommoda- 
tions. It  is  evident  to  all  that  more  room  is  necessary 
now,  and  that  added  accommodations  will  be  required 
with  the  opening  of  school  next  September.  It  is  also 
quite  apparent  to  all  that  the  Arlington  street  school 
must  be  enlarged  to  accommodate  the  attendance  there. 
Whether  more  accommodations  were  necessary  or  not 
this  building  is  not  suitable  for  those  now  attending  it. 
The  inferior  arrangement  for  seating,  lighting,  heating 
and  ventilating  of  two  of  the  rooms  nowin  use  is  vividly 
apparent.  In  fact  these  rooms  are  not  suitable  for  school 
purposes  and  should  be  re-arranged  at  once.  In  regard 
to  further  accommodations  two  things  are  apparent. 

1.  Added  facilities  must  be  afforded  for  the  in- 
creased registration  in  the  elementary  grades. 

2.  The  attendance  at  the  high  school  and  the  in- 
adequate facilities  here  render  it  necessary  that  extra 
accommodations  must  soon  be  secured  in  this  quarter. 
We  face  then  the  proposition  of  building  for  the  elemen- 
tary schools  at  once,  and  ac  no  distant  date  a new  high 
school  building.  The  present  registration  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  demands  extra  accommodations  now. 
The  registration  in  the  high  school  now  i8i  is  about 
the  capacity  of  the  building.  The  senior  class  num- 
bers 23  and  the  next  entering  class  will  number  at  least 
75,  and  in  all  probability  the  registration  will  reach 
200  next  year.  The  future  entering  classes  will  not  de- 
crease in  number,  but  rather  according  to  the  number 
now  in  the  grammar  schools,  they  will  increase.  A new 
high  school  building  seems  inevitable.  The  question 
might  be  put  in  this  way  : Shall  a new  grammar  school 
building  be  erected  now  and  a new  high  school  within 
five  years,  or  take  the  present  high  school  for  grammar 
school  purposes  and  build  a new  high  school  at  once? 
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The  question  should  be  decided  carefully  but  imme- 
diately. 

In  regard  to  facilities  in  the  already  existing'^build- 
ings,  attention  should  be  directed  to  inadequate  seats 
and  desks,  especially  in  the  Nason  street,  Arlington 
street,  and  Unionville  schools.  It  seems  to  me  advisa- 
ble each  year  to  turn  in  old  seats  and  desks,  if  possible, 
and  secure  new  and  modern  ones  for  one  or  two  rooms. 
Such  a plan,  in  a short  time,  would  result  in  equipping 
all  buildings  with  up-to-date  furnishings. 

Good  results  in  school  work  cannot  be  obtained 
where  children  are  required  to  sit  five  hours  a day  on 
seats  which  are  either  too  high  or  too  low,  and  which 
cannot  be  adjusted.  Pupils  become  restless  and  tired, 
and  worst  of  all  their  growing  bodies  are  becoming  de- 
formed. 

SCHOOL  WORK 

In  the  short  time  that  I have  been  in  charge  of  the 
schools  I am  not  in  a position  to  offer  many  suggestions 
in  the  way  of  changes,  if  such  were  needed.  The  sug- 
gestions and  outlines  of  my  predecessor  have  been  pur- 
sued thus  far  with  little  or  no  deviation.  In  passing  it 
might  be  said  that  we  are  making  a greater  effort  to 
pursue  more  carefully  the  new  method  in  reading  re- 
cently adopted.  The  number  work  of  the  first  grade 
has  also  been  made  less  strenuous,  and  more  time  de- 
voted to  reading  and  hand  work. 

In  the  high  school  the  new  courses  of  study  under 
consideration  last  3^ear  and  arranged  during  vacation 
are  being  tentatively  followed.  Wherever  they  need 
changing  at  the  close  of  the  present  year  this  will  be 
done.  The  change  from  nine  grades  to  eight  has  made 
somewhat  of  a difference  in  the  work  of  pupils  of  the 
first  two  years.  However,  we  believe  it  will  be  found 
that  the  entering  class  of  the  next  year  will  be  pre- 
pared much  better,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  work  has 
been  more  nearly  adjusted  to  the  new  requirements. 
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Adjusting  and  re-adjusting  of  the  work  in  the  high 
school  with  foresight  and  some  patience  for  the  present 
two  lower  classes  will  undoubtedly  overcome  any  diffi- 
culties which  apparently  exist  now. 

To  adapt  the  work  of  the  high  school  to  the  needs 
of  the  pupils  and  to  provide  the  proper  instruction  to 
the  classes,  it  was  found  necessary  to  procure  another 
teacher  at  the  opening  of  the  school  in  September. 

Should  the  registration  have  the  normal  increase 
for  the  next  year,  to  do  the  work  properly,  and  adjust 
the  classes  as  they  should  be,  in  all  probability  another 
teacher  will  have  to  be  provided.  A high  school  to  be 
properly  conducted  which  means  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number,  classes  should  not  exceed  28  pupils 
in  number,  and  periods  should  not  be  less  than  45  min- 
utes in  length.  Furthermore,  the  Principal  must  have 
opportunity  for  administrative  work. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  well  to  mention  the 
commercial  department  and  the  drawing. 

The  first  mentioned  department  is  growing  in  num- 
bers and  in  importance,  and  to  make  it  what  it  should 
be  there  is  need  of  more  equipment  and  extra  teaching 
force. 

A commercial  course  in  a high  school  should  equip 
a pupil  to  assume  the  duties  of  a private  clerk,  book- 
keeper, or  stenographer  in  any  business  office.  If  we 
do  not  do  this  we  are  not  offering  what  we  should.  It 
should  not  be  necessary  for  the  pupil  to  take  an  extra 
year  in  some  special  school  in  order  to  be  equipped  to 
accept  a position.  At  the  present  time  we  have  but  five 
typewriters,  none  of  which  are  up  to  date.  In  addition 
to  these  we  could  use  to  advantage  at  least  six  more  ma- 
chines. The  disadvantage  now  is,  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  arrange  a program  so  that  every  pupil  will 
have  sufficient  opportunity  to  use  the  typewriters. 
The  number  of  pupils  taking  the  commercial  course  is 
50.  For  one  teacher  to  give  all  the  instruction  in  the 
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various  subjects  to  this  number  of  pupils  is  asking  too 
much.  A division  of  the  work  would  be  a distinct  ad- 
vantage to  the  pupils  and  the  school. 

DRAWING 

The  work  in  drawing  under  the  present  supervisor 
presents  a decidedly  good  showing.  The  course  is  sys- 
tematically arranged  thoroughout  the  different  grades, 
giving  to  the  pupils  well  defined  and  progressive  in- 
struction. However,  the  system  ends  with  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  This  is  indeed  unfortunate,  as  the 
same  well  defined  course  should  continue  in  the  high 
school,  and  cover  the  work  of  four  years.  It  is  a mis- 
take that  no  definite  facilities  for  drawing  are  to  be 
found  in  the  high  school  curriculum.  Here  the  subject 
should  be  elective,  and  those  who  have  shown  any  skill 
in  the  subject  in  previous  grades  should  now  have  op- 
portunity to  develop  that  skill  and  talent  which  will 
aid  them  in  their  future  life  work.  Pupils  preparing  for 
the  Normal  schools  and  the  schools  of  technology  are 
handicapped  in  their  work  in  these  schools  without  in- 
struction in  freehand  and  mechanical  drawing.  Fur- 
thermore, drawing  is  a very  practical  subject  for  use  in 
any  of  the  scientific  work  which  a pupil  is  called  to  do 
in  his  high  school  course. 

Drawing  is  not  taught  in  the  elementary  schools 
simply  to  develop  artists  or  to  draw  pictures  as  some 
may  think.  While  there  may  be  some  pupils  who  will 
develop  into  artists  who  have  had  their  first  instruction 
here,  still  the  teaching  of  drawing  has  a very  different 
object.  It  develops  the  esthetic  side  of  the  child, 
teaches  him  accuracy,  develops  his  power  of  observation, 
and  has  for  him  a practical  and  commercial  value. 
Teaching  of  design  renders  it  possible  for  the  pupil  to 
appreciate  and  understand  the  harmony  of  arrangement 
when  selecting  material  for  home  decoration  both  as  to 
walls  and  ceilings  as  well  as  the  furnishings.  He  ap- 
preciates the  lines  and  curves  in  laying  walks  and 


arranging  streets  as  well  as  the  architecture  of  building^. 
In  the  study  of  color  he  appreciates  the  arrangement  of 
various  tints  and  shades  used  in  the  painting  of  houses 
and  the  interior  decoration  of  buildings,  as  well  as  in 
the  selection  of  carpets  and  in  material  for  personal 
attire.  In  fact,  drawing  is  one  of  the  most  useful  sub- 
jects taught  in  the  schools.  It  is  practical  in  the  ex- 
treme as  well  as  useful.  It  cannot  be  called  a fad 
any  more  than  arithmetic  may  be  termed  as  such.  As 
arithmetic  is  useful  in  any  occupation,  so  also  is  draw- 
ing. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  have  in 
Franklin  ample  opportunity  to  give  vocational  instruc- 
tion which  would  place  us  among  the  leading  communi- 
ties of  the  state  in  this  work. 

Both  agricultural-and  mechanical  instruction  might 
be  given.  The  many  fine  farms  surrounding  us  would, 
if  properly  available,  give  opportunities  to  establish  in 
connection  with  the  high  school  a highly  effective  de- 
partment of  agriculture.  What  is  needed  is  an  awaken- 
ing interest  among  the  farmers,  to  be  willing  to  set  apart 
a certain  portion  of  the  land  to  be  worked  by  the  different 
boys  as  an  experimental  project.  On  this  could  be  demon- 
strated, under  the  supervision  of  the  instructor  and  work 
performed  by  the  pupil,  what  might  be  done  in  raising 
certain  crops.  Not  only  would  this  be  valuable  to  the 
boy  and  teach  him  to  perform  his  work  scientifically, 
but  also  valuable  to  the  farmers  themselves  in  tilling  the 
soil  of  the  farm  for  their  own  crops;  not  only  ordinary 
farm  crops,  but  also  the  raising  of  poultry  and  the  like; 

\ furthermore,  fruit  growdng,  apples,  pears,  etc.,  and  the 
different  kinds  of  berries  for  the  market,  as  well  as 
vegetables. 

In  the  mechanical  pursuits,  the  different  textile 
mills  afford  facilities  for  part  time  instruction,  and 
would  give  opportunity  to  develop  all  round  workmen 
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who  would  be  valuable  to  themselves  and  to  their  em- 
ployers. I strongly  recommend  that  measures  be  taken 
to  establish  a relation  between  the  factories  and  the 
school,  whereby  a certain  number  of  pupils  be  started  in 
this  work.  Divide  them  into  groups,  working  one  week 
in  the  school  and  the  next  week  in  the  shops.  I am 
quite  positive  that  such  a relation  will  be  feasible,  and 
that  a sufficient  number  of  pupils  can  be  directed  along 
this  line,  and  the  project  prove  a success. 

What  is  needed  today,  is  the  all  round  workhian, 
and  not  the  individual  who  knows  only  the  immediate 
work  he  may  be  doing.  The  workman  who  knows  his 
machine,  and  knows  the  relation  that  his  machine  bears 
to  others  in  the  process,  is  the  one  who  is  the  most  val- 
uable to  the  employer. 

Produce  an  individual  who  is  able  to  take  up  any 
part  of  the  work,  equipped  so  that  in  a short  time  he 
may  be  earning  a living  wage,  one  who  is  carefully  in- 
structed academically  as  well  as  practically,  the  intel- 
ligent workman,  one  wdio  can  assume  responsibility  in 
the  shop.  It  is  worth  trying. 

MUSIC 

At  the  present  time  we  have  no  definite  and  pre- 
scribed work  in  music  in  the  public  schools.  There  is 
an  attempt  at  teaching  the  subject  in  the  elementary 
schools,  and  none  whatever  in  the  high  school.  In 
some  grades  there  is  a a pretty  clear  idea  of  what  should 
be  taught  and  the  subject  is  presented  well  and  the 
pupils  are,  in  those  rooms,  learning  to  sing.  These 
same  rooms,  however,  are  handicapped  because  in  the 
grades  below  little  definite  work  has  been  done.  On 
the  whole  then,  the  subject  of  music  in  the  schools  is  far 
inferior  to  what  it  should  be.  What  we  need  is  a defin- 
ite system,  definitely  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
a supervisor.  I recommend,  therefore,  that  a super- 
visor be  secured  who  can  give  two  days  a week,  or  even 
a day  and  one-half  to  our  schools,  visiting  each  room  as 
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often  as  twice  a month,  and  spending  at  least  one-half 
hour  each  week  in  the  high  school. 

There  is  as  much  real  teaching  and  definite  work  to 
be  done  in  music  as  in  any  other  subject  in  the  curri- 
culum. The  value  of  music  as  a means  to  increase  the 
interest  and  pleasure  in  school  work  for  the  pupils,  and 
as  a means  of  aiding  in  the  development  of  the  child,  is 
unsurpassed.  It  requires  thought,  accurate  judgment, 
and  aids  in  discipline.  It  is  practical  and  useful,  not 
only  during  school  life,  but  also  in  after  life.  The  lack 
of  it  can  be  seen  today  in  assemblies  where  singing  is 
desirable.  No  one  is  able  to  lead,  and  few  are  able  to 
follow,  even  if  there  were  a leader. 

AN  EFFICIENT  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

What  is  an  efficient  school  system?  The  term,  “an 
efficient  system,”  has  not  cUanged  very  much.  Years 
ago  we  did  not  understand  what  we  understand  today. 
However,  the  same  answer  might  have  been  given  then, 
as  now. 

The  average  pupil  coming  from  our  schools  today, 
as  in  the  past,  should  be  specifically  and  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  forms  of  arithmetic  and  English, 
but  these  are  not  all.  It  seems  to  me  the  development 
in  health,  character,  judgment,  responsibility,  citizen- 
ship have  their  places.  Participation  In  life’s  activities; 
adjustment  to  environment  are  not  to  be  left  out.  We 
hold  to  traditions  most  tenaciously,  and  yet  it  has  been 
demonstrated  over  and  over  again  that  they  are  not 
practical,  not  even  educational,  in  the  development  of 
the  individual. 

The  efficient  system  would  give  greater  attention  to 
the  real  development  of  the  child.  We  too  often  lose 
sight  of  the  child,  and  think  only  of  the  course  of  study, 
the  promotion  from  grade  to  grade,  or  how  much  of  a 
given  subject  may  be  covered  in  a certain  time. 

When  we  are  able  to  throw  aside  the  definite  limits 
of  the  course  of  study  and  take  into  consideration  what 
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the  child  can  do  and  what  he  ought  to  do;  when  we  take 
the  child,  the  individual,  to  develop  him  body  and 
mind,  make  him  capable  of  doing  something  with  hand 
and  brain  according  to  the  natural  development  of  each 
individual  with  reference  to  his  capabilities,  then  we 
shall  have  what  rightly  may  be  called  an  efficient  sys- 
tem. This  one  and  all  should  strive  to  secure.  Only 
then  will  the  schools  accomplish  what  ought  to  be  done. 
Nothing  proves  so  conclusively  that  the  schools  are  not 
doing  all  they  should  do,  as  the  fact  that  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  establish  by  private  means,  centers  where  are 
taught  those  things  which  develop  the  young  men  and 
women  into  useful  citizens  by  giving  them  something 
which  aids  them  in  earning  a livelihood  in  the  most 
efiective  manner.  If  this  seems  necessary  as  to  call  for 
private  funds,  why  not  give  all  a chance  by  placing  the 
public  school  on  such  a basis.  Nothing  short  of  this  is 
efficiency. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  H.  CARFREY, 

Superintendent. 
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Report  of  Principal  of  High  School. 


To  THE  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

Mr.  J.  H.  Carfrey. 

Dear  Sir: 

In  conformity  with  the  established  custom,  the  annual 
report  of  the  High  School  is  herewith  respectfully  submit- 
ted 

Our  present  enrollment,  not  counting  10  who  have  left 
school  since  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term,  is  171;  made  up 
of  20  seniors,  20  juniors,  62  sophomores, 60  freshmen,  and 
9 specials,  with  a teaching  force  of  seven,  four  of  whom 
are  new,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  to  the  school. 

At  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  a slight  change  was 
made  in  the  arrangement  of  studies.  The  work  offered 
is  practically  the  same,  but  the  grouping  is  made  more 
along  the  line  of  distinctive  courses.  Such  a classifica- 
tion, I believe,  should  be  adhered  to  even  more  strictly 
this  next  year.  Give  to  a boy  or  girl  a connected  course 
rather  than  separate  branches.  They  will  then  have  a 
foundation  to  build  upon  in  either  actual  life  or  future  edu- 
cational work.  I also,  along  these  same  lines,  believe  that 
we  are  encouraging  and  permitting  high  school  pupils  gen- 
erally to  take  too  many  subjects  at  one  time  and  too  many 
recitations  per  week.  Many  high  school  pupils  are  under- 
taking more  work  than  they  are  able  to  do  well. 

A lyceum  has  been  organized  which  will  do  a grand 
work  if  ^properly  encouraged.  In  a similar  trend  a prize 
speaking  contest  was  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter 
term.  I would  suggest  that  if  some  public  spirited  person 
or  persons  could  “see  their  way  clear”  to  offer  medals  for 
this  purpose  and  have  it  a regularly  established  annual 
contest,  the  benefit  would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
school,  and  at  the  same  time  do  awa^^  with  the  commercial 
aspect  of  money  prizes. 

This  idea  has  occurred  to  me  at  different  times  that  if 
some  arrangement  could  be  made  whereb^^the  pupils  could, 
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for  a few  cents,  secure  a small  lunch  of  home  prepared  food 
at  recess,  it  might  be  well. 

The  graduating  class  of  1911  very  thoughtfully  re- 
membered the  school  with  their  class  gift,  a large  silk  U. 
S.  flag.  Such  a custom  is  one  of  the  kind  which  makes 
this  world  of  ours  a good  place  to  live  in. 

Last  : A word  to  parents. 

Pupils  old  enough  to  attend  the  high  school  should  be 
old  enough  to  study  and  study  hard,  and  not  plead  sickness 
when  their  lessons  are  less  interesting  or  more  difiicult,  or 
when  the  teacher  is  disinclined  to  accept  poorly  prepared 
lessons.  Two  hours  of  home  study  is  as  little  as  the  aver- 
age pupil  can  give  and  still  do  satisfactory  work.  I find 
that  many  failures  come  from  those  pupils  who  tell  their 
parents  that  they  can  learn  their  lessons  in  the  study 
periods  at  school.  Under  this  pretext  they  gain  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  home  to  attend  the  moving  picture  show,  read 
library  books  of  a questionable  literary  value,  and  do  the 
thousand  and  one  other  things  that  present  themselves, 
none  of  which  help  them  in  mastering  Mathematics,  His- 
tory or  English  lessons.  If  parents  would  more  closely 
watch  pupils  in  their  home  study,  and  then,  if  failure 
comes,  consult  directly  with  the  teacher  as  to  the  cause, 
and  try  the  suggestions  they  have  to  offer,  they  would  in 
most  cases  find  that  the  report  card  at  the  end  of  the  term 
would  tell  a different  story. 

The  average  child  is  graduated  from  the  eighth  grade 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  and  six  months.  At  that  age 
the  legal  obligation  of  continuing  him  at  school  has  ceased. 
What  shall  be  done  with  him  ? Shall  he  be  sent  on  into 
the  high  school  ; or  shall  he  be  put  at  work  to  make  a be- 
ginning of  learning  to  earn  a livelihood  ? This  is  the  im- 
portant problem  that  faces  the  average  parent  at  this 
period  of  his  child’s  life.  Its  correct  solution  arouses  no 
little  anxiety  and  calls  for  the  exercise  of  all  the  wisdom 
at  the  parent’s  command.  Is  not  the  child’s  future  wel- 
fare at  stake  ? The  child  can  help  but  little  in  the  solution 
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of  this  problem.  In  many  cases  he  is  but  a passive  quan- 
tity acquiescing  in  the  parent’s  decision  ; he  is  without 
any  positive  conviction  of  his  own  one  way  or  the  other. 
In  some  cases  he  has  no  desire  to  continue  at  school.  Real 
life,  especially  if  he  be  a boy,  means  the  earning  of  money. 
He  longs  to  enter  “real  life.”  He  wants  to  go  to  work. 
But  he  is  only  a child.  He  has  only  the  child’s  outlook 
and  he  is  shortsighted  as  to  his  own  best  good.  He  does 
not  appreciate  the  intellectual  power  that  is  necessary  to 
accomplish  all  that  he  should  accomplish  in  life.  He  does 
not  know  and  indeed  too  many  parents  do  not  seem  to 
know^  that  the  greater  a child’s  education,  the  greater 
power  his  life  will  have.  At  his  graduation  from  the  gram- 
mar school  his  education  has  hardly  begun.  The  power- 
developing  elements  of  his  nature  have  hardly  yet  begun 
to  be  called  into  activity.  Right  here  then  is  where  the 
parent  should  be  wise  and  firm.  Continue  the  child  at 
school.  Every  argument  is  in  favor  of  doing  so.  Here 
are  some  facts  for  consideration.  From  the  very  valuable 
book,  “Who’s  Who  in  America,”  with  a list  of  ten  thou- 
sand men  who  have  been  highly  successful  in  their  respec- 
tive lines  of  work,  only  twenty-four  are  self-taught.  A 
boy  with  only  the  training  below  the  high  school  has  one 
chance  in  nine  thousand.  A boy  with  a high  school  train- 
ing has  one  chance  in  four  hundred,  that  is,  he  had  twen- 
ty-four times  the  opportunity  of  the  boy  who  stopped  at 
the  end  of  the  eighth  grade.  These  figures  are  attested  by 
Dr.Wm.  T.  Harris,  ex-United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. They  cover  the  period  of  time  from  1800  to  1870. 
Now^  if  truths  like  these  apply  to  the  present  and  past  gener- 
ations they  wdll  apply  wdth  redoubled  force  in  the  next  and 
coming  generations  ; as  the  constantly  increasing  competi- 
tion in  every  department  of  human  activity  makes  the 
struggle  for  success  more  and  more  keen  and  fierce  each 
succeeding  year.  With  the  same  point  in  view^  I submit 
the  following  tables,  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Board  of  Education  : 
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Earnings  per  week  of  children  who  left  school  at  the 
age  of  14. 
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From  a standpoint  of  earning  capacity  even  in  dollars 
and  cents  we  must  admit  that  the  high  school  course  is 
beneficial. 

In  conclusion  I wish  to  sincerely  thank  the  School 
Board,  individually  and  collectively,  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  the  teachers,  and  last  but  not  least  the  pupils 
of  the  high  school  themselves  for  their  hearty  co-operatiou 
in  carrying  onward  and  upward  all  things  for  the  good  of 
the  school.  Respectfully, 

R.  E.  POMEROY. 


Report  On  Drawing  and  Manual  Training. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Carfrby,  Superintendent  of  Schooes; 

Dear  Sir  : 

“When  Napoleon  decreed  that  every  child  in  the 
schools  of  France  should  be  taught  to  draw,  he  gave  such 
an  impetus  to  the  artistic  life  of  the  French  that,  in  this  re 
spect,  no  nation  has  since  approached  them.” 

The  object  of  having  a Supervisor  of  Drawing  and 
Manual  Training  in  a town  is  to  elevate  the  standards  of 
good  taste,  to  teach  the  graphic  language,  to  explain  and 
teach  design  in  its  relation  to  every  day  living  and  to  in- 
dustry, and  to  inspire  the  boys  and  girls  who  come  under 
such  instruction  with  the  appreciation  of  beauty  and  the  de- 
sire to  make  waste  places  good  to  look  upon.  The  aim  of 
any  branch  of  education  might  be  stated  in  almost  these 
very  words,  because  a school  in  any  community  is  support- 
ed on  account  of  its  works  of  lifting  humanity  through  ed- 
ucation to  a higher  plane,  of  teaching  the  hewers  of  wood 
the  infinite  wonders  of  the  world  about  them — of  bringing 
to  the  drawers  of  water  the  gift  of  insight  into  things 
unseen.  But  this  all  seems  very  far  removed  from  the 
practical  and  tangible  results,  for  which  Drawing  and  Man- 
ual Training  have  been  put  into  the  curriculum  of  our  Pub- 
lic Schools. 

The  United  States  is  essentially  a commercial  nation, 
and  as  each  year  brings  more  and  more  perfection  of  ma- 
chiner}'^,  more  and  more  perfection  of  system  and  manage- 
ment, we  may  well  stop  to  ask  if  the  great  proposition  of 
our  citizens  must  lead  the  lives  of  machine  tenders,  and  if 
this  tremendous  number  are  but  machine  tenders,  can  we 
compete  in  trade  with  any  country  where  the  artisan  pos- 
sesses something  more  than  the  ability  to  tend  a machine — 
something  which  cannot  be  bought.  Supremacy  will  come 
to  the  land  where  the  workmen  appreciate  and  create  beau- 
ty of  form,  color  and  design.  Our  national  supremacy 
among  the  world  people  depends  upon  our  ability  to  train 
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up  a body  of  tasteful-producing  artist  artisans.  Art  is  the 
basis  of  all  our  manufacturing,  and  an  educated  public 
taste,  the  market  for  our  productions. 

The  work  of  any  one  year  in  Drawdng  and  Manual 
Training  in  a town  cannot  bring,  in  an  exhibition,  such 
marvellous  work  that  the  ideal  of  good  taste  will  seem  to 
have  attained,  and  as  few  people  seem  to  take  particular 
interest  in  the  yearly  exhibit,  the  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
gress in  these  two  branches  is  confined  to  a limited  few. 

The  Drawing  for  the  past  year  has  followed  the  usual 
course,  which  includes  illustration  of  stories,  cutting  and 
drawing  shapes  of  things,  and  using  color  in  the  first  grade. 
Nature  drawing,  design  and  composition,  painting  and 
group  drawing  have  been  carried  on  in  the  upper  grades. 
The  High  School  work  is  confined  to  two  classes  of  girls 
who  are  preparing  for  Normal  School. 

The  eighth  grade  Manual  Training  for  boys  has  taken 
up  elementary  tool  work,  making  calendar  blocks,  coat 
hangers,  sleeve  boards  and  skis  so  far  this  year.  The  girls, 
at  the  time  when  the  boys  are  in  the  shop,  have  made  pil- 
lows, bags,  and  other  articles  of  raffia. 

The  High  School  boys,  one  division,  meet  twice  a week 
from  8:20  to  9:10,  and  because  they  have  already  had  some 
experience  with  tools,  do  individual  problems  calling  for 
more  or  less  skill,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  boy.  A 
good  many  chairs  are  in  process  of  caning,  now  in  the 
shop,  a feature  which  is  new  this  year< 

The  Supervisor  is  giving,  on  Wednesday  morning  at 
the  opening  session  of  the  High  School,  short  talks  about 
different  pictures  and  their  artists.  There  are  many  good’ 
pictures  in  that  building  which  are  often  overlooked  be- 
cause of  their  familiarity-  There  is  only  one  hall  in  the 
town  that  is  free  for  school  uses;  the  only  place  for  Parent- 
Teachers’ Association  meetings;  the  only  place  for  exhibi- 
tions. This  hall  needs  a complete  refurnishing  as  far  as 
walls,  curtains  and  stage  are  concerned.  There  is  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  in  planning  this  re-decoration  for  the 
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High  School  girls  to  show  what  they  can  do.  The  hall 
should  be  made  a model  of  good  taste;  a room  in  which 
color  and  treatment  should  be  an  example  to  everyone  who 
enters  it-  The  wall  color  now  is  not  good, the  whole  scheme 
of  decoration  lacks  any  idea  of  consistency,  or  time  or 
thought,  expended  upon  it. 

With  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  now  in  the  Frank- 
lin schools  it  would  be  a very  great  help  toward  improving 
the  work  in  both  Drawing  and  Manual  Training  if  the  Su- 
pervisor next  year  might  have  two  whole  days  to  devote  to 
Drawing  and  one  whole  day  for  Manual  Training.  It  is 
very  necessary  that  there  should  be  better  provision  for 
High  School  classes.  If  there  were  only  more  room  in  the 
building  so  some  small  space  might  be  used  for  a permanent 
studio,  it  would  facilitate  the  work  of  the  classes  in  Draw- 
ing very  perceptibly. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FTORKNCE  L.  GODING, 

Supt.  of  Drawing  and  Manual  Training. 


Report  of  School  Physicians. 


To  THE  ScHooE  Committee: 

The  following  is  the  fifth  annual  report  of  the  School 


Physicians: 

Whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  schools  1059 

Whole  number  inspected  1021 

Number  absent  , 38 

Number  found  O.  K.,  no  serious  deviation  from  the 

normal  871 

Number  having  diseased  tonsils  1 89 

Number  having  diseased  glands  63 

Number  having  adenoids  53 

Number  having  defective  teeth  360 


We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  parents  more  partic- 
ularly to  the  care  of  the  children’s  teeth.  Until  this  year  we 
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have  not  inspected  the  teeth  of  the  pupils.  Our  inspection 
this  year  show  that  the  teeth  are  sadly  neglected,  and  we 
feel  that  the  parents  should  give  more  attention  to  this  mat- 
ter in  the  future. 

This  year  your  inspectors  have  undertaken  a perman- 
ent plan  in  their  work,  and  have  had  printed  blank  forms 
prepared, so  that  the  records  may  be  preserved  from  year  to 
year,  and  thus  each  pupil’s  case  can  be  watched  and  his 
condition,  as  to  health,  can  be  compared  year  by  year. 
These  records  will  be  kept  by  the  School  Committee,  and 
can  be  inspected  by  any  parent  or  guardian  whenever  they 
wish  to  vSee  them. 

The  sanitary  conditions  of  our  schools  have  been  great- 
ly improved  during  the  last  five  years,  and  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  improved.  Where 
a few  years  ago  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  pedicu- 
losis, scabies  and  impetigo  contagiosa,  this  year  very  few 
cases  were  found. 

We  feel  very  sure  that  the  more  the  parents  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  work  of  inspection,  and  see  the  good  re- 
sults attained  by  it,  the  more  help  they  will  give  to  the 
w’ork . 

AMBROSE  J.  GAEEISON,  M.  D., 
SOEON  ABBOTT,  M.D., 

School  Inspectors. 
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EXHIBITS 


Exhibit  A 


SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION 


J-  H.  Carfrey,  = Superintendent 


List  of  Regular  TeacheRvS  to  Date. 


ij.  , 1-  1 Date  of  Appointment 

nign  School  to  Present  Position 

Where  Educated 

R.  K.  Pomeroy,  Prin. 

1911  (Jan. ) 

Bates  College 

Charles  E-  Frazer 

1911 

j tHyannis  Normal 
1 tHarvard  College 

Alice  H.  Wiggin 

1902 

RadcliffelCollege 

Frances  E.  King 

1910 

Bridgewater  Normal 

P'rances  M.  Cole 

1911 

Radcliffe  College 

Dorothy  E.  Faulkner 

1911 

Mt.  Holyoke  College 

Alice  E.  Frazer 

1912  (Jan.)  ] 

tBoston  University 
Burdette  Bu.  College 

Ray  School 

Isabel  M.  Reilly,  Prin. 

1907 

\ PT'anklin  High 

^ tHyannis  Normal 

Mae  A.  Downie 

1910  tEockport,  N.  Y.,  Tr.  School 

Sara  G.  Conroy 

19C8 

Westfield  Normal 

Gertrude  B.  Thyng 

1910 

P'armington  Normal 

Thayer  School 

Rebecca  Dunning, Prin 

.1907 

P'ramingham  Normal 

Lucy  E.  Tower 

1909 

Franklin  High 

Dollie  S.  Carroll 

1904  High  School,  Bryant  Pond, Me. 

Jennie  P.  Baker 

1901 

Bridgewater  Normal 

t— Not  a graduate, 
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Nason  Street  School 

Beulah  A.  Woodward  1911 
Helen  T.  Howard  1911 

Marion  L-  Straw  1911 

Josephine  L.  Saville  1909 


(Principal)  Franklin  High 
(Jan.)  Westfield  Normal 

Gorham  Normal 
Miss  Wheelock’s  Kindergarten 


Arlington  Street  School 

Emma  J.  Holmes,  Prin.  1904  Bridgewater  Normal 

Anna  C.  Burnes  1911  Bridgewater  Normal 

Lulu  P.  Hayes  1906  Miss  Wheelock’s  Kindergarten 

Harriet  Ayer  1911  Wellesley  College 


Four  Corners’  School 

Emily  F.  Morse,  Prin,  1908  Chauncey  Hall  Kindergarten 


Maud  L.  Granger 

1011 

f P'ranklin  High 
) Dean  Academy 

Unionville 

Martha  S.  Bowdish 

1910 

Vermont  Academy 

North  Franklin 

Abbie  S.  Hardy 

1911 

Fitchburg  Normal 

South  Franklin 

Mrs.  E.  C.  North 

1910  Wakefield,  Mass.,  High  School 

Town  House 

Mary  E.  Robinson 

1911 

Fitchburg  Normal 

Brick  School 

Edith  L.  Metcalf 

1904 

Bridgewater  Normal 

Supervisor  of 

Drawing 

AND  Manual  Training 

P'lorence  L-  Goding 

1907 

Mass.  Normal  Art 

High  School  Librarian 
Alma  Gregory 


JANITORS 


School 


Residence 


Charles  E.  Campbell  Horace  Mann  High  10 
Charles  R.  Clark  Thayer  and  Ray 

George  H.  Litchfield  Arlington  and  | 
James  A.  Grant  Unionville 


j Cottage  St. 
( Court 
67  Cross  Gt 
Nason  Streets 
94  Cottage  st 
Unionville 
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Addison  Shepard 
Edgar  Thayer 
August  H.  Yankee 
Harry  Symonds 

A.  Arthur  Fiske 
John  H.  Tyler 


Brick 

Four  Corners 
South  Franklin 
North  Franklin 

TRANSPORTERS 


Lincoln  Street 
Central  Street 
Washington  Street 
Pond  Street 

City  Mills  District 
Mount  District 


Exhibit  B 

Graduating  Exercises  of  the  Class  of  1911,  Franklin 
High  School,  Friday  Evening,  June  23 


PROGRAM 


AFTERNOON  EXERCISES 

March— 

Music  by  Orchestra 

Salutatory — 

Gladys  Louise  Guigon 
Class  History — 

• Allen  Haven  Richardson 
Essay — “Athletics  in  Schools” 

Robert  Oscar  Carlson 

School  Chorus — “The  Heavens  are  Telling” 
Class  Oration — “Education” 

Joseph  Anthony  Cataldo 
Song — “vShadow  Town” 

Glee  Club 

Presentation  of  Medal — 

V aledictory — 

Alma  Frances  Gregory 
School  Chorus — “Recessional” 
Presentation  of  Diplomas — 


EVENING  EXERCISES 

March — 

Music  by  Orchestra 
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l^iANo  Solo — 

Gladys  Nellie  Ingalls 

Prophecy — 

Helen  Margaret  Sullivan 

Recitation — “The  Death  Bed  of  Benedict  Arnold” 
Isabel  Mary  Sherman 
Vocal  Solo — “Aus  der  Jugendzeit” 

Ksmah  Reed  Metcalf 

Class  Gift — 

Thomas  Patrick  Cody 
Presentation  of  Gifts — 

Elizabeth  Luella  Coldwell 
School  Chorus — “Recessional” 


GRADUATES 


Stanley  Grant  Chilson 
Robert  Oscar  Carlson 
Joseph  Patrick  Cataldo 
Thomas  Patrick  Cody 
Elizabeth  Euella  Coldwell 
Margaret  Eouise  Cross 
Chester  Lewis  Darling 
Nellie  Lillian  Darling 
Alma  Frances  Gregory 
Gladys  Louise  Guigon 
*Mary  Isabell  Hamelin 


Gladys  Nellie  Ingalls 
Esmah  Reed  Metcalf 
Annie  Idella  Morris 
Eunice  Flora  Midgley 
Lewis  Avery  Rhodes 
Alice  Holmes  Richardson 
Allen  Haven  Richardson 
Everett  Varnum  Rockwood 
Isabell  Mary  Sherman 
Margaret  Helen  Sullivan 
* Florence  Pearl  Whipple 


^Pupils  whose  names  are  starred  received  certificates  only  ; to  all  others  diplomas  are 
awarded. 


MOTTO 

Vincit  qui  se  vincit 


clAvSS  colors 
Blue  and  Gold 
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CLASS  SONG 

Tune  : “How  Can  I Bear  to  I^eave  Thee.’ 
The  day  has  come  at  last 
When  we  must  say  goodbye  ; 

Four  long  years  have  we  passed 
In  the  Franklin  High. 

Four  happy  years  were  they, 

Oh,  must  we  say  goodbye  ? 

Oh,  must  we  that  word  say? 

To  thee,  oh,  High  ? 

Soon  into  the  cold  world 
Must  we  our  pathway  take  ; 

With  colors  now  unfurled 
Our  name  to  make. 

But  though  the  way  be  hard, 

Tet  us  be  full  of  cheer  ; 

Our  motto  be  our  guard 
Oh,  High  School,  dear. 

Oh,  dear  old  Franklin  High  ! 

May  we  thy  name  revere. 

And  for  thee  often  sigh. 

Oh,  High  School  dear! 

On  this,  our  leaving  day, 

Teachers  and  classmates  dear. 

To  all.  Farewell,  we  say. 

With  loving  tear. 

— Elizabeth  Luella  Coldwell. 


Exhibit  C 


STATISTICS 

Population  census  1910  Estimates  7000 

Number  of  school  children  between  five  and  fif- 
teen years  of  age  (census  Sept.  1911)  952 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools  to  date,  Jan.  26,  1912, 


1 108 
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Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  for  same  pe- 


riod  1911 

974 

Total  increase  pupils 

134 

From  School  Returns  Year  Ending  June, 

1911. 

Number  of  pupils  registered  under  5 

0 

“ “ “ over  15 

106 

“ between  7 and 

00 

Ln 

■P- 

Total  number  pupils  enrolled 

1052 

Average  membership 

1018.94 

Average  attendance 

944 

Pecentage  of  attendance 

81.26 

Number  of  regular  teachers  required 

29 

Special  teachers  employed 

I 

Total  teachers  employed 

30 

30 
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Exhibit  E 

Total  Enrollment  Up  to  Jan.  26,  1912,  Giving  Room 
and  Grades. 


High  School  (Horace  Mann)  i8i 

Ray  Room  i Grade  8 40 


i i 

3 

“ 8 

40 

i i 

4 

7 

43 

i ( 

2 

“ 6 

43 

Thayer 

4 

“ 5 

46 

( i 

3 

“ 4 

43 

2 

3 

43 

i i 

I 

“ j 2 

21 

< i 

“ 1 I 

29 

Nason  street  “ 

2 

“ 7 

38 

4 

“ 6 

45 

i i 

3 

“ 5 

39 

I 

" \ ^ 

23 

i i 

“ (I 

26 

Arlington  street  “ 

4 

30 

i 

4 

3 

35 

• i 

I 

“ 2 

46 

( i 

2 

“ I 

47 

Four  Corners  “ 

2 

" S 4 

16 

i i 

“ (3 

19 

i i 

I 

“ 1 2 

27 

i i 

“ 1 I 

33 

Town  House  Room 

I 

Grade  5 

31 

Unionville  “ 

I 

I to  4 

39 

Brick  school  “ 

I 

“ 2 

18 

I 

16 

No.  Franklin  “ 

I 

“ I to  5 

16 

So  Franklin  “ 

I 

“ I to  8 

35 

1 108 
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Calendar  for  1912. 


Jan.  2 Winter  term  begins. 

Feb.  22  Washington’s  Birthday  Holiday.  . 

Feb.  23  to  March  4,  vacation  of  elementary  schools. 
Mar.  4 Elementary  schools  open. 

Apr.  19  Patriot’s  Day,  Holiday. 

“ 26  All  schools  close. 

May  6 “ “ open. 

“ 30  Decoration  Day,  Holiday. 

Jun.  14  PEementary  schools  close. 

“ 19  Commencement  exercises. 

“ 21  High  school  closes. 

Sept.  3 Fall  term  begins. 

Oct.  12  Columbus  Day,  Holiday. 

Nov.  27  to  Dec.  2,  Thanksgiving  recess, 

Dec.  20  Fall  term  ends. 

Dec.  20  to  Dec,  31,  Holiday  vacation. 

Dec.  31  Winter  term  begins. 

No  school  signals — 2 blasts  4 times  at  7:30.  Omit 
session  in  High  School.  At  8:15  omit  morning  session 
in  Elementary  schools.  At  12:30  omit  afternoon  session 
in  Elementary  schools. 


‘ t 


